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Teacher Evaluation : A Review of the Literature 

The focus of teacher evaluation has changed over the last few decades as the educational 
community has increased its understanding of successful teacher evaluation systems. In 1988, 
McLaughlin and Pfieffer recognized that teacher evaluation is an organizational problem more 
than a technical one. This insight identified early on the complexity of establishing successful 
teacher evaluation systems and continues to gain popularity as educators realize that efforts to 
improve the technical quality of evaluation have not resulted in better evidence of teaching 
quality and student achievement (Duke, 1995). Although there exists great hope that teacher 
evaluation will reach its potential for impacting instruction (Frase <& Streshly, 1994; Peterson, 
1995; Shinkfield & Stufflebeam, 1995; Stiggans & Duke, 1988; Wise, Darling-Hammond, 
McLaughlin & Bernstein, 1984), it is also recognized that efforts to create and implement an 
effective teacher evaluation system must extend beyond basic goals and must be able to promote 
changes in teaching and learning (Lofton, Hill and Claudet, 1997). As an understanding of the 
appropriate role for teacher evaluation and its impact on instructional quality increases, educators 
are anxious to integrate meaningful and effective evaluation as a component of systemic reform 
with the primary goal of greater student learning. The purpose of this study was to provide a 
current review of the teacher evaluation literature and discover insights that can further our 
understanding of teacher evaluation. A framework synthesizing what has been learned through 
research and practice during the last two decades would prove useful as the educational 
community continues to seek improved methods for maximizing the potential of teacher 
evaluation. 

Method 

In this study, information was gathered from a review of the empirical research and 
theoretical literature in the field relating to teacher evaluation. Over 30 different ERIC searches 
were conducted. Fifty-seven research studies were reviewed for purposes of this study. These 
research studies were undertaken between 1983 and 2001. Thirty-nine of the studies were 
conducted between 1995-1999. Eighteen studies were conducted between 1983-1994. Older 
studies were selected based on their prominence in the field. Of the 57 research studies, 15 used 
a mixed methodology approach, 23 were qualitative in nature, 1 5 were quantitative and 4 were 
reviews of the literature. Ninety-two books, book chapters, articles, papers and organizational 
statements were reviewed for this literature review. Sixty-one were published between 1995- 
2001 and 31 were published between 1987-1994. Of the 92, 41 were articles published in 
journals, 12 were books, 27 were chapters from books, 5 were papers gathered through ERIC or 
online services, 1 was a report, and 6 were position statements from educational organizations. 
The majority of the theoretical literature used for this review was published between 1995-2000 
as articles in journals. 

The process used for synthesizing the data from the review of the literature included: 

(a) developing a matrix summarizing the findings of each research study, (b) developing a matrix 
outlining the main ideas for each theoretical article or book, (c) coding the findings and main 
ideas based on topics, and (c) grouping the topics by general themes. 
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Results 

The findings from the review of the research and theoretical literature were categorized into 
five criteria that can be used to determine the effectiveness of a teacher evaluation system. These 
five criteria are presented below. 

Pur poses for evaluation match the methods/procedures . The findings from the review 
indicated that effective teacher evaluation systems aligned the purposes of evaluation with the 
process for implementation. Experts believed that there must be a close connection between the 
purposes, goals and methods of an evaluation system (Dari ing-Hammo nd, Wise, & Pease, 1983; 
Good & Mulryan, 1990; Stiggans & Duke, 1988; Stodolsky, 1990; Wilson & Wood, 1996; Wise 
et al., 1984). Purposes, as a foundation for a teacher evaluation system, should be stated clearly 
(Prase & Streshly, 1994; Darling-Hammond, et al. 1983; Sullivan, 1999) agreed on by all 
stakeholders (Iwanicki, 1990; B. L. Johnson, 1999; Wise et al., 1984) and used to govern the 
design of the system. In addition, an understanding of these purposes was essential (Bradshaw & 
Glatthom, 2001; Iwanicki, 1990; Wheeler & Scriven, 1997). Not only did purposes for 
evaluation need to be made explicit, but also teachers needed to perceive the evaluation as a 
process to help them improve their performance (Darling-Hammond, et al., 1983; Wan Mo, 
Connors, & McCormick 1998) and principals needed to perceive the process as a means to 
provide instructional leadership (Darling-Hammond et al., 1983). 

The findings from the review also indicated that effective evaluation systems addressed both 
accountability and professional growth, and used multiple data sources and multiple evaluators. 
Experts disagreed on whether or not one system could accomplish both formative and summative 
goals simultaneously, but, there was consensus that any effective evaluation system had given 
thought to both accountability and professional growth (Bradshaw & Glatthom, 2001; 
McConney, 1995; Stiggans & Duke, 1988; Stronge, 1995; Wan Mo et al., 1998; Wilson & 

Wood, 1996). Advocates for a single-track system that promoted both growth and accountability 
believed that the two purposes complimented each other and helped to unify efforts for school 
improvement (Danielson & McGreal, 2000; McLaughlin & Pfeifer, 1988; Stronge, 1995, 1997; 
Weiss & Weiss, 1998). Advocates for multi-track systems believed that differing purposes 
naturally lent themselves to different methods (Good & Mulryan, 1990; Mason, 1996; Millman, 
1997; Stiggans & Duke, 1988; Wilson & Wood, 1996; Wise et al., 1984; Wise & Gendler, 1990). 
Findings from research revealed the difficulty in trying to achieve both accountability and 
professional development purposes in the same teacher evaluation system (Haughey & Howard, 
1996; Hazi, 1994; Stiggans and Duke, 1988; Wise et al., 1984). Differentiated evaluation 
systems, systems that utilized different processes and procedures for different groups of teachers 
(e g. new teachers, competent teachers, and experienced teachers with deficiencies), were 
mentioned in the literature as an important consideration for better meeting the needs of all 
teachers (Beerens, 2000; Bradshaw & Glatthom, 2001; Clandinin, Kennedy, & LaRocque, 1996; 
Danielson & McGreal, 2000; Duke, 1995; Killian & Wood, 1996; Stiggans & Duke, 1988; 
Sweeney, 1994). 

Both the theoretical literature (Beck, 1994; Beerens, 2000; Danielson & McGreal, 2000; 
Ellet, 1997; McConney, 1995; McConney, Schalock, & Schalock, 1997; Peterson, 1995, 2000; 
Stronge, 1997) and empirical research (Dawson & Acker-Hocevar, 1998; Stiggans & Duke, 

1988) advocated the use of multiple data sources as an approach leading to more effective 
evaluation of teachers. The use of multiple data sources was viewed as offering more advantages 
than single source data collection (Bradshaw & Glatthom, 2001; Ellet, 1997; Peterson, 1995, 
2000; Scriven, 1988; Stronge, 1997). 
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In supporting a movement towards more growth-oriented systems, many experts argued that 
multiple evaluators or reviewers should be included in the teacher evaluation process (Beerens, 
2000; Clark, 1993; Peterson, 1995, 2000; Stiggans & Duke, 1988; Sullivan, 1999; Wan Mo et al., 
1998; Wise et al., 1984; Wise & Gendler, 1990). However, practice generally relied on the report 
of one single administrator (Danielson & McGreal, 2000; Loup et al., 1996; Brandt, 1996; 
Peterson, 1995, 2000). 

District commitment is evident in sound policies and practices and appropriate allocation of 
time and resources. Both research studies (McLaughlin & Pfeifer, 1988; Stiggans & Duke, 1988; 
Stronge & Tucker, 1999; Sullivan, 1999; Wise et al., 1984) and theoretical literature 
(Annunziata, 1997; Scriven, 1995; Shinkfield & Stufflebeam, 1995) indicated that strong 
organizational commitment to teacher evaluation was necessary for an effective evaluation 
system. Top-level commitment ensured that that written policies and practices were translated 
into action. Further, explicit mechanisms, to include policy decisions, needed to be in place to 
ensure that evaluation received a high priority (Sullivan, 1999; Wise et al., 1984). However, 

Frase and Streshly (1994), summarizing from research, found that in many districts a refusal to 
accept responsibility for teacher evaluation led to less than desirable outcomes. 

The Joint Committee on Standards for Educational Evaluation advocated developing teacher 
evaluation systems based on sound practices (Joint Committee, 1988). However, a research study 
analyzing the practices of the 100 largest school districts (Loup et al., 1996) indicated that many 
districts did not attend to important elements of high-quality teacher evaluation systems. The 
findings from this review of the literature identified sound practices as involving teachers, 
identifying quality criteria and standards, implementing effective practices and procedures, 
establishing validity and reliability, establishing a monitoring process, systematically 
communicating expectations, effectively using research, and effectively using evaluation results. 

In regards to involving teachers, research supported the involvement of teachers in the 
development and implementation of formal teacher evaluation systems as a means for more 
effective evaluation (Atkins, 1996; Clandinin et al., 1996; Cousins, 1995; Johnson, 1997; 
Darling-Hammond, et al. 1983; Stiggans & Duke, 1988; Stronge & Tucker, 1999; Wise et al., 
1984). Further, many experts believed that one key element promoting teacher growth was the 
involvement of teachers in decision making (Danielson & McGreal, 2000; Stiggans & Duke, 
1988; Wise et al., 1984; Wohlstetter, Van Kirk, Robertson, & Mohrman, 1997). The theoretical 
literature also agreed that teachers and other stakeholders should be involved in the teacher 
evaluation process to ensure effectiveness in the evaluation of teachers (Bradshaw <& Glatthom, 
2001; Delandshere, 1996; Nevo, 1994; Shinkfield and Stufflebeam, 1995). 

In regards to using quality criteria and standards, conclusions based on findings from 
research identified the need to use meaningful criteria as an important piece for successful 
teacher evaluation (Machell, 1995; Stiggans & Duke, 1988). However, findings from research 
(Loup et al., 1996) indicated that many of the 100 largest districts in the nation were deficient in 
establishing performance standards. Theorists also argued that high quality standards or criteria 
should be the central piece in an effective evaluation system (Atkins, 1996; Beerens, 2000; 
Shinkfield & Stufflebeam, 1995; Wheeler & Scriven, 1997). 

In regards to implementing effective practices and procedures, research findings revealed 
that a wide variety of procedures and models led to successful teacher evaluation (McLaughlin & 
Pfeifer, 1988; Stiggans & Duke, 1988). In addition, both research (McLaughlin & Pfeifer, 1988; 
Stiggans & Duke, 1988; Strickland-Tinklham, 1994; Wagner & Hill, 1996; Wise et al., 1984) 
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and theory (Wilson & Wood, 1996) identified the use of more flexible evaluation procedures and 
instruments as more aptly promoting professional growth for all teachers. 

In regards to establishing validity and reliability, findings from research indicated that it was 
important to develop an evaluation system that was reliable, was valid and one that promoted 
fairness (McLaughlin & Pfeifer, 1988; Wise et al., 1984). Theorists also supported the idea that 
evaluation systems should demonstrate validity, reliability and fairness (Dwyer, 1998; Shinkfield 
& Stufflebeam, 1995). However, a few problems exist in practice. Some experts cautioned that in 
most systems evaluation ratings are inflated (Frase & Streshly, 1994; Haefele, 1993; Tyson & 
Silverman, 1994). Scriven (1988, 1995) and Haefele (1993) declared that most models of teacher 
evaluation are invalid. Some experts identified poorly constructed criteria as a problem in 
validity (Ellet, Wren, Callender, Loup, & Liu, 1986; Haefele, 1993). Ellet et al. found, when 
analyzing the policies of 100 largest school systems, that while some instruments contained 
criteria based on well-documented teacher effectiveness, most contained criteria that were not 
based on research. In a follow-up study, conducted 10 years later, Loup et al. (1996) found that 
local districts were slow to design procedures to deal with reliability and validity issues. 

In regards to establishing a monitoring process, experts agreed that monitoring the 
implementation of an evaluation system was critical to effectiveness (Annunziata, 1997; 
Bradshaw & Glatthom, 2001; Embery & Jones, 1996; Frase & Streshly, 1994; McLaughlin & 
Pfeifer, 1988; Wise et al., 1984). Findings from case study research (McLaughlin & Pfeifer, 

1988; Wise et al. 1984) suggested that districts effective in implementing teacher evaluation 
differ from districts that are less effective in the strategies they use to provide checks and 
balances for the system. However, Loup et al. (1996) found in surveying the practices of the 100 
largest school districts that only half have policies for monitoring their evaluation systems. 

In regards to systematic communication of expectations, there was agreement among experts 
that effective communication about the policies and procedures prior to implementing the teacher 
evaluation system, and during the evaluation process itself, was essential to successful systems 
(Darling-Hammond et al., 1983; Stronge, 1997; Stronge & Tucker, 1999). 

In regards to effective use of research and results, Clark (1993), in a review of teacher 
evaluation literature, noted that districts should use the research base to change outdated systems. 
However, Loup et al. (1996) in a survey of the 100 largest school districts in the nation, found 
that districts have a minimal knowledge of national trends in teacher evaluation. In addition, 
findings from this review indicated that generally, teacher evaluation results were filed away, 
and successful work has seldom been acknowledged (Peterson, 1995, 2000; Wise et al., 1984). 
Clark (1993) promoted the idea of sharing and using teacher evaluation results for staff 
development purposes with the intent of increasing student achievement. 

The review of the literature also found that appropriate allocation of time leads to more 
effective evaluation. Research findings (Ovando, 2001; Stiggans & Duke, 1988; Wagner & Hill, 
1996) and theory (Wilson & Wood, 1996) support the view that more time allocated to 
evaluation may lead to increased teacher growth. Despite this belief, the evaluation of teachers in 
most schools consisted of an administrator visiting a classroom a few times a year for a very 
brief period (Bradshaw & Glatthom, 2001; Brandt, 1996; Haughey & Howard, 1996; McConney, 
1995; Peterson, 1995, 2000; Wise et al., 1984). 

In addition,, the appropriate allocation of resources also leads to a more effective teacher 
evaluation system. The literature supports the idea that school districts must budget for the 
additional costs of teacher evaluation (Danielson & McGreal, 2000; Frase & Streshly, 1994; 
Peterson, 1995, 2000; Stiggans & Duke, 1988; Wise et al., 1984). Case study research confirmed 
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that one essential element for effective evaluation systems was the provision of sufficient 
resources (Wise et al., 1984). Further, there was a widely held belief that districts must invest in 
training for all educators involved in evaluation (Annunziata, 1997; Bradshaw & Glatthom, 

2001; Danielson & McGreal 2000; Frase & Streshly, 1994; Heafele, 1993; Stiggans & Duke, 
1988; Stodolsky, 1990; Tyson & Silverman, 1994; Wagner & Hill, 1996; Wilson & Wood, 1996; 
Wise et al., 1984). However, Loup et al. (1996) found that policies of the 100 largest school 
districts in the nation were deficient in establishing a base for comprehensive training programs. 

Teacher evaluation is tightly connected to district priorities and school functions such as 
school improvement, professional development and student learning . The findings from the 
literature on teacher evaluation emphasized the importance of integrating teacher evaluation with 
district priorities and school functions in order to have a greater impact on teacher growth and 
student learning (Beerens, 2000; Bradshaw & Glatthom, 2001; Iwanicki & Rindone, 1995; 
Killian & Wood, 1996). Criterion Three examined the importance of connecting teacher 
evaluation to district priorities as well as teaching and learning processes in an attempt to unify 
efforts for overall school improvement. Schools, teachers and students benefited when teacher 
evaluation was a process connected to district priorities and school improvement initiatives, 
professional growth and staff development, and student learning. 

In regards to school improvement, experts in the field of evaluation encouraged a link 
between teacher evaluation and school improvement (Bradshaw, 1996; Bradshaw & Glatthom, 
2001; Danielson & McGeal, 2000; Horn, 1996; Iwanicki, 1990; Iwanicki & Rindone, 1995; 
Pecheone & Stansbury, 1996; Stronge, 1995, 1997; Webster, 1995; Wise & Gendler, 1990). 
Conclusions based on research also identified effective teacher evaluation systems as systems 
that link teacher evaluation to organizational goals (McLaughlin & Pfeifer, 1988; Stiggans & 
Duke, 1988; Stronge & Tucker, 1999; Wise et al., 1984). However, despite research suggesting 
that teacher evaluation would be more beneficial when it is connected to school improvement, 
Killian and Wood (1996) found that even in schools known for successful school improvement 
efforts, teacher evaluation appeared to have contributed little to those successes. 

In regards to professional development, conclusions from research confirmed the necessity 
of focusing on professional development in order to make teacher evaluation more meaningful 
(Cousins, 1995; Johnson, 1998; Lofton et al., 1997; Stiggans & Duke, 1988; Wagner & Hill, 
1996). However, current practice tended to focus on the accountability aspect of teacher 
evaluation even when a system has identified a priority on teacher development (Bosetti & 
O’Reilly, 1996; Clandinin et al., 1996; Ellett et al., 1996; Haughey & Howard, 1996; Killian & 
Wood, 1996; Loup et al., 1996; Peterson 1995). Loup et al. found that the primary use of 
evaluation data in the 100 largest school districts in the nation was for accountability purposes. 
Theorists also suggested the need to transition from a focus on accountability to a primary focus 
on professional growth (Beerens, 2000; Delandshere, 1996; Johnson, 1998). Teacher evaluation 
needs to act as a guide for new learning that is directly related to a teacher’s needs (Joint 
Committee, 1988). This idea was supported in both the empirical research (Lofton et al., 1997; 
McLaughlin & Pfiefer, 1988) and theoretical literature (Annunziata, 1997; Beerens, 2000; 
Bradshaw & Glatthom, 2001; Iwanicki, 1990). 

In regards to student learning, there was a widely-held belief that student learning should be 
a primary focus of teacher evaluation (Annunziata, 1997; Bradshaw & Glatthom, 2001; 
Danielson & McGreal, 2000; Darling-Hammond, 1998; Mendro, 1998; Millman & Schalock, 
1997; Popham, 1998; Sanders & Horn, 1998; Schalock, 1998; Schalock & Schalock, 1993; 
Stiggans & Duke, 1988; Stronge & Tucker, 2000). Findings from the review of the literature 
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suggested that quality teaching had a positive impact on student learning (Darling-Hammond & 
Loewenberg-Ball, 1997; Sanders & Horn, 1998; Stronge & Tucker, 2000; Wang, Haertel, & 
Walberg, 1993). 

Educational leaders plav a strong, positive role in evaluation . Strong educational leaders 
were highly involved in the teacher evaluation process as well as the teaching and learning 
processes within the school on a daily basis. In addition, strong leaders (a) possessed knowledge 
and dispositions that helped maximize the potential of teacher evaluation and its impact on 
professional growth, (b) focused on learning, (c) promoted collaborative interactions with 
evalutees, (d) provided useful feedback and (e) facilitated reflection on practice. 

Many experts agreed that the principal has a large impact on the culture of the school and/or 
the effectiveness of a school (Beck, 1994; Darling-Hammond, et al., 1983; DuFour & Eaker, 
1998; Fullan, 1991; Glatthom, 1997; Hallinger & Heck, 1996; Joyce & Showers, 1995). 

Research findings confirmed that administrators played a key role in the evaluation process 
(Cousins, 1995; McLaughlin & Pfiefer, 1988; Wagner & Hill, 1996). However, recent literature 
also suggested that educational leaders need to change from a manager to more of an 
instructional leader or learner-centered leader (Beck, 1994; Glatthom, 1997; Murphy & 

Shipman, 1999; Sheppard 1996; Sullivan & Glanz, 2000; Wohlstetter et al., 1997). Research 
supported the connection between leaders who displayed instructional leadership behaviors and 
school effectiveness and improvement (Sheppard, 1996; Wohlstetter et al., 1997). However, 
findings from research also identified the difficulty that principals had in transforming their 
leadership role (Poole, 1996; Reitzug, 1997; Sheppard, 1996). 

Evaluators with greater knowledge of content and teaching were viewed by teachers as 
much more helpful (Atkins, 1996; Bennett, 1995; Haughey & Howard, 1996; Stiggans & Duke, 
1988; Wise et al., 1984). Research on teachers’ perceptions found that a majority of teachers 
believed that the supervisor’s knowledge of technical aspects of teaching, experience in 
classrooms, and ability to provide and model useful suggestions were very important (Atkins, 
1996; Machell 1995). Evaluator competence required the ability to make sound judgments about 
teaching, and the ability to make suggestions for improvement as necessary. 

Research studies focused on teachers’ perceptions found that effective feedback was one of 
the most important attributes of successful teacher evaluation (Lawler, 1992; Machell, 1995; 
Rindler, 1994; Stiggans & Duke, 1988). Teachers’ perceptions of the intent of teacher evaluation 
was identified as the most critical feature of effective feedback (McLaughlin & Pfeifer, 1988) 
and when teachers perceived the quality of feedback as being important to the success of an 
evaluation experience, evaluation was likely to be more effective (Machell, 1995). 

Case studies on effective teacher evaluation systems found that a critical factor for success 
was how credible teachers believed their supervisor to be (Machell, 1995; Stiggans & Duke, 
1988). In order for teachers to act on the suggestions of their evaluators, they needed to believe 
they were credible (Machell, 1995; McLaughlin & Pfeiffer, 1988; Stiggans & Duke, 1988). 
Research findings also revealed that the ability to inspire trust was important for successful 
teacher evaluation (Cousins, 1995; Haughey & Howard, 1996; Singh & Shifflette, 1996; 

Stiggans & Duke, 1988). In the theoretical literature, Beerens (2000) and Edwards (1995) argued 
that followers must be able to trust their leader in order for the leader to be able to provide any 
kind of sustained and effective leadership. 

Strong educational leaders promoted professional growth for their faculty. Research, 
conducted in schools where teacher evaluation produced evidence of professional growth, 
revealed that administrators in these schools focused on ongoing conversations with teachers 
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about teaching and learning, and used data from observations for discussion and reflection 
purposes (Haughey & Howard, 1996). Empirical research (Blase & Blase, 1999; Wagner & Hill, 
1996) and theoretical literature (Annunziata, 1997; Beck, 1994; Darling-Hammond, 1997) both 
supported the idea that educational leaders who consciously promoted the professional growth of 
their teachers, not only during the teacher evaluation process but also in day to day in 
interactions, were viewed as stronger instructional leaders, and had the potential to be more 
helpful. Several research studies also indicated that positive, collaborative interactions are one 
component of successful evaluation (Bryant & Currin, 1995; Cousins, 1995; Dawson & Acker- 
Hocevar, 1998). 

Recent literature (Bennett, 1995; Blase & Blase, 1999; Bradshaw & Glatthom, 2001; 
Cousins, 1995; Delandshere, 1996; Joyce & Showers, 1995; Lofton et al., 1997; Shinkfield, 

1994; Sullivan & Glanz, 2000) emphasized the importance of self-reflection for promoting 
professional growth. Several research studies focused on the value of self-reflection. Lofton et 
al., (1997) found that collaborative, reflective conferences using assessment data had excellent 
potential for enhancing the learning of teachers. Bennet (1995) found that reflective supervision 
is the preferred method of supervision endorsed by teachers. And, Cousins (1995) reported that 
supervisors are strongly supportive of growth-oriented processes that stimulate reflection in 
teachers. 

The evaluation environment is supportive of ongoing, professional learning . The findings 
from the literature on teacher evaluation emphasized the important role a supportive environment 
played in the success of a teacher evaluation system. School cultures focused on teaching and 
learning for all, collaboration between teachers, and reflection on practice benefited the 
outcomes of teacher evaluation. Both empirical research (McLaughlin & Pfeifer, 1988; Wagner 
& Hill, 1996) and theoretical literature (Bradshaw & Glatthom, 2001; Danielson & McGreal, 
2000; Darling-Hammond, 1990; Iwanicki & Rindone, 1995; McLaughlin, 1990; Peterson, 1995, 
2000) found that a supportive, professional learning environment was important for 
implementing and maintaining effective teacher evaluation. Research findings suggested that 
successful teacher evaluation was conducted in an environment where teacher growth was valued 
(McLaughlin & Pfeifer, 1988; Stiggans & Duke, 1988) and that focusing on changing the 
underlying structure and culture of a school can lead to more effective evaluation (Lofton et al., 
1997; McKay, 1998). 

Conclusions 

During the last few decades, experts from the field of teacher evaluation have developed 
guidelines for effective teacher evaluation based on research, literature and theory. These 
guidelines are written as criteria, recommendations, or implications for effective evaluation. For 
purposes of this study, guidelines from seven sets of authors have been compared to the five 
criteria that emerged from this review of the teacher evaluation literature. The guidelines that 
have been used for comparative purposes are not necessarily a comprehensive examination of the 
authors’ ideas on effective evaluation but have been gathered from one or more pieces of their 
work. All guidelines have implications for the development and implementation of effective 
teacher evaluation systems. 

A representation of work published in the mid 1980’s through 2000 is included. Older 
paradigms were selected based on their prominence in the field and were cited in many articles. 
Newer paradigms identifying a list of effective criteria were often not the focus of the 
research/theory but emerged in the process. Wise, Darling-Hammond, McLaughlin, and 
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Bernstein (1984) presented conclusions and recommendations that constitute a set of necessary, 
but not sufficient, conditions for successful teacher evaluation based on a study beginning with a 
review of the literature and a preliminary survey of 32 districts identified as having highly 
developed teacher evaluation systems and concluding with four case study districts. McLaughlin 
and Pfiefer (1988) presented findings based on case studies in four school districts creating 
programs that serve both accountability and improvement goals. Stiggans and Duke (1988) based 
their conclusions on three large-scale research studies that examined growth producing teacher 
evaluation systems. Stronge (1995) listed key features of an effective teacher evaluation system 
as editor of a book on best practices. Peterson (2000) identified guidelines specifying new 
directions for teacher evaluation that enhanced teacher evaluation results. Killian and Wood 
(1996) presented guidelines based on a study exploring connections in practice between teacher 
evaluation, instructional supervision and staff development. And, Danielson and McGreal (2000) 
identified guidelines focusing on lessons learned about teacher evaluation based on research 
from model districts. Although this last book was reviewed after the findings were established 
for this review of the literature, there were many similarities (see Appendix). 

Older paradigms (McLaughlin and Pfeifer, 1988; Stiggans and Duke, 1988; Wise, Darling- 
Hammond, McLaughlin & Bernstein, 1984) tend to focus on the technical aspects of evaluation 
including the following: matching evaluation purposes with policies and methods; employing 
sound practices for developing and implementing teacher evaluation systems; making a strong 
organizational commitment to the teacher evaluation process; employing competent, credible 
evaluators with the ability to skillfully gather data and provide feedback; relating teacher 
evaluation to organizational goals; and involving teachers in the evaluation process. Newer 
paradigms (Danielson & McGreal, 2000; Killian & Wood, 1996; Peterson, 2000; Stronge, 1995) 
tend to give more consideration to the context of evaluation which include the following: 
attending to the climate of a school and the nature of on-going professional development as a 
contributor to effective evaluation; attending to the sociology of teacher evaluation; promoting 
connections between evaluation and school improvement, professional development and student 
learning; and understanding the role of the principal as an instructional leader. 

The five criteria that emerged from this review of literature represent criteria that served as a 
foundation for effective teacher evaluation beginning in the 1980’s, as well as criteria developed 
after the mid 1990’s that reflect trends in the field of education focusing on school reform, 
school cultures, and connections between teaching and learning processes. This study is 
significant because it furthers our understanding of effective teacher evaluation criteria and 
provides a conceptual framework for evaluating the effectiveness of teacher evaluation. Cousins 
(1995), in a review of the teacher evaluation literature found that prespecified frameworks were 
lacking in many research studies. Davis (1999), in an analysis of articles published in the Journal 
of Personnel Evaluation in Education, found many theoretical articles to be lacking empirical 
grounding. This set of criteria can serve as a framework that can be used for guiding the direction 
of research studies and guiding the efforts of educators to strengthen teacher evaluation in public 
schools. 
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Appendix 

Comparisons of Research-Based Criteria for Effective Teacher Evaluation with Expert Guidelines 



RESEARCH-BASED 
CRITERIA 
(COLBY, 2001) 


WISE, DARLING- 
HAMMOND, 
MCLAUGHLIN, AND 
BERNSTEIN (1984) 


MCLAUGHLIN AND 
PFEIFER (1988) 


STIGGANS AND DUKE 
(1988) 


Purposes for evaluation 
match 

methods/procedures. 


The district should decide 
the purpose of evaluation 
and then correlate with the 
process. The system must 
suit the educational goals, 
conception of teaching and 
values of the district 


(a) Accountability and 
improvement are 
necessary partners for 
evaluation. 

(b) Flexible 

instrumentation is used. 


(a) Creating a 
differentiated evaluation 
system is the most 
important policy decision, 
(b) Various sources of data 
should be used. 


District commitment is 
evident in sound practices 
and appropriate allocation 
of time and resources. 


(a) Top-level commitment 
and resources for 
evaluation outweigh 
checklists and procedures, 
(b) Evaluation must be 
seen to have utility, (c) 
Teacher involvement 
improves evaluation, (d) 
School districts should 
give sufficient time for 
evaluation, (e) Evaluators 
should be trained, (f) The 
quality of the evaluation 
system should be assessed. 


(a) The superintendent 
makes an explicit 
commitment to evaluation, 
places evaluation at the 
center of improvement, 
and creates the 
instructional climate, (b) 
Resources are provided to 
support needs, (c) 
Stakeholders are involved 
in the process, (d) Joint 
training is advocated, (e) 
Accountability structures 
are in place. 


(a) Policies should support 
growth-oriented teacher 
evaluatioa 

(b) Teachers should be 
involved and trained, (c) 
Resources should be 
available to support 
professional development. 


Teacher evaluation is 
tightly connected to school 
improvement, professional 
development and student 
learning. 


Teacher evaluation is part 
of a larger strategy for 
school improvement, not 
just an ancillary activity. 


(a) Evaluation is 
embedded in a broader 
improvement effort (b) 
Staff development is 
linked to evaluative 
feedback, (c) The value of 
evaluation lies in its 
potential to merge 
professional and 
organizational goals. 


(a) Evaluation systems 
should support 

professional development. 

(b) Evaluation results 
should be used to plan for 

staff development and 
evaluate organizational 
and personal goals. 


Educational leaders play a 
strong, positive role in 
evaluatioa 


Evaluator competence 
requires the ability to 
make sound judgments 
and concrete 
recommendations. 


(a) Principals are key to 
the process as a source of 
approval and how they 
spend their time reflects 
organizational values, (b) 
Effective feedback 
procedures are used. 


Training and preparation 
to promote growth- 
oriented evaluation is 
necessary as success of 
evaluation is often a 
function of the skill, 
knowledge and attitudes of 
the leader. 


The evaluation 
environment is 
supportive of ongoing- 
professional learning. 




(a) Evaluation is an 
organizational issue more 
than a technical problem, 
(b) Essential to sustain a 
culture of trust and open 
communication, (c) 
Reflection and self- 
evaluation are evident 
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Peterson (1995, 2000) 


Stronge (1995) 


Killian and Wood (1996) 


Danielson and McGreal 
(2000) 


(a) Use evaluation to 
emphasize the good 
teaching that already 
exists, (b) Use good 
reasons to evaluate, (c) 
Use multiple evaluators 
and multiple and variable 
data sources, (d) Use the 
results to acknowledge 
success. 


(a) Evaluation should be 
improvement oriented, 
serving both accountability 
purposes and personal 
growth, (b) Multiple data 
sources should be used. 


Teacher evaluation using 
the state criteria/checklist 
should be limited to new 
teachers and others with 
concerns. 




(a) Spend the time and 
other resources needed to 
recognize good teaching, 
(b) Use research on 
teacher evaluation 
correctly, (c) Place teacher 
at center of evaluation 
activity, (d) Use more than 
one person to judge 
performance. 


(a) An emphasis on 
systematic communication 
is important. 

(b) Technically sound 
systems are essential. 

(c) Administrators and 
teachers should be 

involved in the design. 




There must be a 
commitment to allocating 
adequate resources to 
allow new systems to be 
successful. 


When possible, use actual 
student achievement data. 


Mutually beneficial goals, 
valued by both the 
individual teacher and the 
school, are vital. 


Connections in practice 
between instructional 
supervision, teacher 
evaluation, and staff 
development strengthen 
school improvement. 


(a) New evaluation 
systems should be directly 

linked to the mission of 
the school district. 

(b) New evaluation 
systems should emphasize 

student outcomes. 


Limit administrator 
judgment in evaluation. 




(a) Administrators need to 
acquire instructional 
leadership skills, (b) 
Principals need to increase 
their focus 
on planning and 
implementing 
strategies for professional 
growth. 




Attend to the sociology of 
teacher evaluation (the 
powerful effects of 
expectations, roles, 
rewards, sanctions, and 
relationships in the 
workplace). 


Evaluation needs to be 
conducted in an 
environment that fosters 
mutual trust. 


(a) Staff development 
needs to focus 
on job-embedded learning, 
(b) Schools need to make 
explicit the vital ’’helping” 
role colleagues play. 


New evaluation and 
professional development 
systems should be viewed 
as continuing processes. 
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